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CONCRETE  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
KOREA. 


The  marked  way  in  which  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  a country  so 
dark,  apparently  so  hopeless  as 
Korea,  is  regenerating  the  people  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  challenges  our 
wonder  and  praise. 

God’s  supernatural  dealing,  the  work- 
ing of  “His  mighty  power,”  has  been 
seen. 

First,  in  the  way  in  which  every  na- 
tional disaster,  every  political  upheaval — 
the  China-Japan  War,  the  great  cholera 
plague,  the  murder  of  the  Queen  with 
the  ensuing  troubles,  the  Independence 
movement,  the  Russo-Japan  War,  the 
seizure  of  the  country  by  the  Japanese 
Government  and  its  colonies — has  each 
in  turn  been  used  to  give  a new  impetus 
to  the  advancing  power  of  His  king- 
dom so  that  each  new  trial  has  brought 
increasing  numbers  to  Him. 

Second,  the  supernatural  power  of 
God  is  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  with- 
out hands  this  great  stone  is  being  cut 
from  the  mountain  of  heathenism  for 
His  temple.  One  startling  feature  of 
Christianity  in  Korea  is  its  self-propaga- 
tion (ought  we  not  to  say  supernatural 
propagation?)  frequently  without  the  as- 
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sistance  or  even  the  knowledge  of  mis- 
sionaries. Mr.  S.  mentions  the  conver- 
sion of  one  family  in  a certain  large  dis- 
trict untouched  by  other  workers,  and 
his  surprise  on  his  return  in  a few  years 
to  find  instead  thousands  of  converts.  A 
man  going  up  to  the  capital  to  buy  an 
office  hears  a little  of  the  gospel,  is 
charmed  with  its  power  and  beauty,  and 
convinced  of  its  divinity  spends  his 
money  on  Christian  books  and  returns  to 
begin  a Christ  life,  to  put  away  his  con- 
cubines, to  preach  Christianity  and 
found  a church  in  his  own  northern  vil- 
lage. A B ble  finds  its  way  into  a far- 
distant  country  place,  lies  neglected  on 
a dusty  shelf  for  months,  is  discovered 
by  a chosen  man,  read,  devoured  with 
rapture,  talked  about,  studied,  preached, 
missionaries  are  sent  for  and  arriving 
find  a church  gathered  to  meet  them.  A 
poor  laborer  becomes  converted  through 
seeing  missionaries  care  for  the  sick; 
goes  away  determined  to  consecrate  his 
life  to  soul-saving,  and  a few  months 
later  returns  with  the  news  that  one 
hundred  people  are  desiring  baptism; 
that  a Sunday  School  has  been  organ- 
ized and  a meeting  place  secured.  The 
missionary  on  his  arrival  is  greeted  by 
a band  of  children  singing  Moody  and 
Sankey  hymns,  the  translations  of  his 
own  hand  which  the  worker  had  learned  in 
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the  station.  These  are  a few  concrete 
instances  of  what  has  been  going  on 
quietly  here  and  there  all  over  Korea 
for  twenty  years. 

Third,  God’s  own  hand  is  seen  in  the 
startling  change  in  the  character  of  the 
converts.  “To  them  gave  He  power  to 
become  Sons  of  God.”  Those  who  were 
idle,  lazy,  improvident,  heedless,  become 
as  one  missionary  expressed  it,  “very 
dynamos  of  spiritual  power” — active, 
energetic,  desirous  of  education  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Old 
women  learn  to  read  that  they  may  read 
their  Bibles,  infused  with  hope  and  new 
life,  for  they  have  received  His  words, 
which  quicken  and  are  life.  Drunkards 
lose  the  taste  for  liquor,  gamblers  be- 
come honest,  devoted  workers,  prize- 
fighters become  preachers. 

Ask  any  of  the  heathen  neighbors 
about  the  Christians,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive plenty  of  disinterested  testimony 
to  their  holy  living.  “We  want  books 
that  teach  the  same  religion  they  have 
in  yonder  village,”  says  one.  “I  cannot 
be  a Christian,  for  they  don’t  sell  or 
drink  liquor  or  buy  or  sell  on  the  Sab- 
bath,” says  another.  It  makes  the  proud 
gentleman  willing  to  sit  humbly  by  the 
side  of  the  despised  butcher  or  former 
Buddhist  priest  as  brethren  together,  and 
it  sends  the  man  who  is  exclusive  and 
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well  to  do  traveling  from  house  to  house 
with  a heavy  load  of  books  on  his  unac- 
customed shoulders  preaching  Christian- 
ity, and  the  secluded  frightened  lady 
comes  out  of  her  anpang  and  goes  to 
church  and  prayer  meeting. 

Fourth,  God’s  power  and  presence  are 
seen  in  the  high  type  of  Christianity  de- 
veloped among  a people  who  have 
known  nothing  of  spiritual  things,  and 
who  had  in  many  cases  no  word  to  ex- 
press them.  This  high  and  pure  type 
of  religion  is  shown. 

(a)  In  their  love  for  God’s  word. 
They  all  buy  Bibles  at  high  prices,  faster 
than  the  editions  can  be  printed.  They 
learn  to  read  them.  Both  men  and 
women  will  walk  long  distances,  even 
one  hundred  miles,  in  snow  and  over 
mountain  passes  to  attend  Bible  confer- 
ences, sometimes  taking  in  the  going  and 
coming  and  time  spent  there  a month 
from  their  homes,  the  men  often  caring 
for  the  houses  while  the  women  are 
gone.  They  attend  these  classes  in  the 
great  centers,  in  numbers  of  from  three 
hundred  to  twelve  hundred,  in  the  small 
centers  from  thirty  to  one  hundred,  pay- 
ing for  their  own  board  and  shelter. 

(b)  They  endure  the  persecutions 
which  fall  upon  them  from  enraged  rela- 
tives, neighbors  or  magistrates  without 
faltering,  refusing  to  call  it  hardship 
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“after  what  their  Lord  bore  for  them.” 
Young,  timid  girls  withstand  the  all- 
powerful  mother-in-law,  and  lowly  peas- 
ants defy  their  magistrate  when  it  is  a 
question  of  faithfulness  to  Christ. 

(c)  The  loss  borne  by  the  merchants 
and  peddlers  in  refusing  to  sell  on  the 
Sabbath  is  sometimes  very  great,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  latter,  as  the  fair 
days  (the  only  time  when  they  can  carry 
on  their  trade)  occur  once  every  five 
days  in  different  localities.  Liquor  deal- 
ers empty  their  wares  into  the  gutter, 
often  running  the  risk  of  starvation,  to 
the  verge  of  which  they  frequently  go 
as  a result  of  their  devotion.  There  are 
many  who  have  had  to  give  up  home  and 
occupation,  or  who  have  refused  high 
salaries,  rather  than  give  up  Christian 
work,  and  some  who  have  refused  the 
highest  official  positions  for  the  sake  of 
their  faith  and  duty. 

(d)  This  type  of  Christianity  is  seen 
also  in  the  earnest,  simple  faith  of  the 
people,  expressing  itself  in  prayer,  which 
overcomes,  and  the  casting  out  of  devils 
and  the  healing  of  the  sick  (although 
they  use  medicine  wherever  practicable) 
are  not  uncommon  occurrences  among 
them. 

Some  little  groups  have  held  prayer 
meetings  every  night  for  years;  to  spend 
one  or  even  two  or  three  nights  in  con- 
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tinued  prayer  is  not  unusual,  and  they 
are  accustomed  to  expect  an  assurance 
from  God  in  the  affirmative  or  negative 
before  they  desist. 

The  history  of  the  onward  march  of 
the  Gospel  shows  how  each  feels  a per- 
sonal responsibility  for  carrying  on  the 
work  or  “passing  on  the  word.”  Does 
a family  move,  they  make  it  their  first 
business  to  tell  their  new  neighbors  of 
Christ.  Does  a girl  marry  into  a heathen 
family,  she  tells  her  new  relatives.  Does 
a heathen  marry  into  a Christian  family, 
she  goes  home  and  tells  her  old  friends. 
Does  a man  travel,  he  tells  his  fellow- 
travelers.  The  man  arrested  for  political 
reasons  tells  his  fellow-prisoners,  the  lit- 
tle boy  who,  leading  his  pack  pony,  learns 
of  Christ  in  a distant  town  goes  back 
and  tells  the  wonderful  story  to  his  own 
village  elders. 

The  people  give  pledges  to  their  pas- 
tors that  they  will  do  during  the  year  a 
given  number  of  extra  days  of  preaching 
or  Bible  teaching,  and  these  pledges  are 
faithfully  kept.  The  character  of  their 
consecration  and  sincerity  is  shown  also 
in  their  gifts.  Most  of  them  live  in 
little  huts  or  cottages  in  which  they  can 
scarcely  stand  upright,  they  have  only 
paper  windows  and  oil  dips  for  light,  a 
farmer  who  owns  an  ox  is  counted  rich, 
a laborer’s  wages  vary  from  ten  to  twen- 
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ty  cents  a day,  a scholar  is  well  paid 
who  gets  $15  a month,  yet  the  sixty 
thousand  adherents  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  last  year — these  include  the  bap- 
tized, the  catechumens  and  mere  attend- 
ants on  services — gave  $40,000  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel  last  year.  This 
would  equal  $400,000  in  America  from 
a similar  number  receiving  generally  $2 
a day. 

With  the  money  they  build  their  own 
meeting  houses  and  schoolhouses,  pay 
their  own  school  teachers  and  send  out 
paid  evangelists  to  the  unbelievers;  while 
aside  from  this,  not  counted  in  it,  they 
pay  for  board,  clothing  and  tuition  for 
their  children’s  schooling  in  the  board- 
ing schools,  support  their  village  poor, 
and  make  generous  contributions  to  hos- 
pitals, orisons  and  famine  funds. 

Numberless  cases  of  individual  gene- 
rosity are  mentioned  by  different  mis- 
sionaries, the  people  giving  their  most 
cherished  possessions  and  putting  them- 
selves to  great  pain  and  discomfort  in 
order  to  give  something  to  the  building 
of  a church  or  school,  or  the  payment 
of  an  evangelist’s  salary.  Some  give 
ornaments,  or  go  without  food,  or  cut 
down  their  trees,  or  even  contribute  a 
field  to  endow  in  part  at  least  a school. 

Fifth.  Not  only  in  this  high  and  spir- 
itual type  of  Christian  character  do  we 
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see  God’s  hand,  but  He  has  deigned  to 
set  His  seal  to  the  work  in  a series  of 
very  remarkable  manifestations  of  His 
direct  presence  and  power.  This  began 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  Canadian 
missionaries^  on  the  east  coast  of  Korea, 
in  Wonsan.  It  was  marked  by  an  agoniz- 
ing conviction  of  the  unspeakable  hei- 
nousness of  sin  in  contrast  to  the  awful 
holiness  of  God  realized  in  his  manifest 
immediate  presence.  This  revival  in 
Wonsan  some  months  later  was  repeated 
in  Mokpo  under  Mr.  Hardy’s  ministra- 
tions. It  was  a year  or  more  later  that 
it  fell  upon  the  great  company  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  winter  conference,  the  acad- 
emy, the  women’s  classes  and  the  girl’s 
schools  in  Pyeng  Yang.  As  a result  of 
this  baptism  of  fire  the  Christians  went 
forth  to  win  unbelievers  with  new  power, 
and  that  year  thirty  thousand  (30,000) 
applied  for  baptism  in  all  Korea.  There 
was  such  intercessory  prayer  as  had 
never  been  seen  even  in  Korea — such  a 
making  over,  such  a joy  in  the  Lord, 
such  a fire  flaming  from  village  to  village 
and  city  to  city,  as  had  never  been 
dreamed  of,  as  has  probably  never  been 
seen  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  that 
fire  has  been  carried  up  into  China  and 
is  going  through  Manchuria  to-day — 
God’s  seal  upon  His  work.  Thus  His 
gospel  makes  its  way  where  it  is  received 
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into  good  and  honest  hearts  in  its  sim- 
plicity. 

The  work  began  in  1884.  There  are 
now,  roughly  speaking — for  last  year’s 
figures  are  not  in — sixty  thousand  ad- 
herents in  the  Presbyterian  churches, 
18,000  baptized  members,  619  self-sup- 
porting churches,  344  schools,  334  of 
them  self-supporting.  In  some  districts 
the  number  of  converts  has  been 
doubling  every  year,  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years;  in  some  districts  the  in- 
crease has  been  as  high  as  seventy  per 
cent.;  nowhere  has  it  been  less  than 
thirty  per  cent. 

There  is  a general  demand  for  high 
schools,  for  Christian  schools,  for  schools 
both  for  girls  and  married  women,  for 
Bible  women,  and  of  course  for  teachers 
for  such  schools. 

Recent  political  disturbances  have 
shaken  from  its  lethargy  of  centuries 
the  land  of  erstwhile  “Morning  Calm.” 
There  is  no  calm  in  any  little  corner  of 
that  unhappy  land  to-day.  They  are  all 
awake  and  crying,  “What  shall  we  do  to 
be  saved?”  Many  of  them  think  that 
education,  Christian  education,  will  help 
their  people,  and  so  in  the  capital  the 
highest  lady  in  the  land  establishes  a 
school  for  girls  and  places  it  in  charge 
of  missionaries  and  Christian  native 
teachers;  in  Pyeng  Yang  the  magis- 
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trate’s  mother  starts  a girl’s  school  with 
the  advice  and  help  of  Christian  natives; 
in  another  city  the  magistrate  himself 
starts  a school  for  boys  and  makes  it 
Christian.  Everywhere  they  are  seek- 
ing education. 

Even  more  general  than  the  desire  for 
education  is  the  turning  to  God  with  the 
cry  of  Nineveh.  “Who  can  tell  if  God 
will  turn  and  repent  and  turn  away  from 
His  fierce  anger  that  we  perish  not’’  “if 
we  turn  to  Him  from  these  idols  and  be- 
lieve.’’ The  churches  are  overcrowded, 
holding  divided  congregations  first  of 
men  and  then  of  women.  Miss  Wam- 
bold  writes:  “It  is  little  use  asking  new 

people  to  go  to  church,  for  there  is  no 
room  for  them  when  they  go.”  The 
work  is  driving  the  missionaries — driv- 
ing them  so  that  they  faint  by  the  way. 
In  Syen  Chyun  there  are  three  evangelis- 
tic missionaries  to  a parish  of  800,000. 
In  Pyeng  Yang,  seven  to  800,000;  in 
Seoul,  eight  to  1,500,000;  in  Fusan,  two 
to  500,000;  in  Taiku,  four  to  1,750,000. 
These  are  the  priceless  opportunities  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

God  is  calling,  first,  in  the  evidence 
that  this  is  His  own  work. 

He  is  calling,  second,  in  the  exhaus- 
tion and  overstrain  of  your  fellow  Chris- 
tians laboring  there. 

Third,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  people 
for  an  education,  and 
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Fourth,  in  their  pathetic  readiness  to 
repent  and  turn  to  the  true  God.  Shall 
God  call  in  vain? 

To  work  with  Him  there  means  shar- 
ing in  the  uplift  of  a nation  and  planting 
the  red  cross  flag  of  Jesus  on  new  terri- 
tory won  for  Him.  It  means  standing 
on  the  Mount  amid  its  thunders  and 
flames  beholding  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
exodus  of  another  Israel  into  a fairer 
Canaan. 

Lillias  H.  Underwood,  M.D. 
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